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The Question Box 


The American Unitarian Association 
is availing itself of the columns of The 
Christian Register to answer questions 
about its policies and activities. Such 
questions should be addressed to 
Charles R. Joy, Director of the Division 
of Public Relations, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Is not the Association, with its 
assets of $8,000,000, ‘‘rolling in 
wealth’’? 

No. When speaking of the incorne- 
producing wealth of the Association the 
figure of $3,000,000, not $8,000,000, 
should be used. In addition to this 
productive $3,000,000 the Association 
holds $2,800,000 in trust funds, the 
income of which cannot be used for its 
own work. The remaining $2,200,000 
is invested in local church properties 
from which no income is received. Last 
year from unrestricted funds the Asso- 
ciation received $143,000, an amount 
wholly inadequate to the needs and 
opportunities of its work. Consider the 
possibilities in radio alone! 


If income is insufficient for the 
work, why does not the Association 
in times of emergency expend at 
least a part of its capital? 


It does. 

For many years the Association has 
expended capital under certain con- 
ditions. Over $1,000,000 of the unre- 
stricted capital of the Association have 
been invested in non-income producing 
church property. Unrestricted legacies 
of under $1,000 and special funds which 
were originally set up for objects no 
longer existent, have been added to the 
reserve fund. This reserve fund of 
capital has been expended from year to 
year to make up deficits. 

In this time of emergency the di- 
rectors have exhausted the reserve fund 
and the budget this year calls for a 
considerable expenditure of capital in 
excess of estimated income. 

Except in moderation, however, this 
is a dangerous practice. The reckless 
spending of endowments usually ends 
in the crippling of an institution. The 
care with which capital funds have been 
conserved in the past has helped to 
meet the present emergency more 
effectively than would otherwise have 
been possible. 
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ALLIANCE COMMITTEE 
TO SELL PEACE BONDS 


In cooperation with the National Council 
for the Prevention of War, the Social 
Service Committee of the Women’s Alli- 
ance through its chairman, Mrs. Arthur G. 
Robbins, is planning to sell the new issue 
of “peace bonds” to Alliance branches. 
This bond issue, which is being floated by 
the Council and thirty-one affiliated organi- 
zations, bears no interest, nor will it be 
redeemed in cash. Its purpose is to offer 
the general public a method ef doing some- 
thing practical in the way of preventing 
another war. 

Each bond bears the pledge ‘‘that the 
sum represented hereby will be faithfully 
used for the development of a more ade- 
quate peace movement throughout the 
United States.” 


ok k 


BRONX FREE FELLOWSHIP 


The tenth anniversary celebration of the 
Bronx Free Fellowship will be held Sunday, 
October 138, and Tuesday, October 15, with 
meetings at the Azure Masonic Temple, 
the Bronx, New York, N. Y., and at the 
Community Church, N. Y. 

The Sunday meeting at the temple will 
be addressed by Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
minister of the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. Richard Y. Fitz- 
Gerald, chairman of the Department of 
Missions and Church Extension of the 
General Alliance, and other speakers. The 
meeting at Community Church will be in 
the form of a dinner, followed by an enter- 
tainment and dance. Short addresses will 
be made by Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
minister of the church, and others. 

Tickets for the dinner may be procured 
from Rev. Leon Rosser Land, leader of the 
Fellowship, 511 West 112th Street, New 
York. 

* * 
KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 

Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 
will preach at the King’s Chapel noon 
services Tuesday to Friday, October 8-11. 
On Monday, October 7, at noon, Raymond 
C. Robinson will give the first of his series 
of mid-day organ recitals. 

* ok 
SOUTH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE 

The South Middlesex Conference will 
hold its 181st session Sunday, October 6, 
with the First Parish in Weston, Mass., at 
4 p.m. Professor Muriel S. Curtis of 
Wellesley College, who is supervisor of 
religious education at St. Andrew’s Episco- 
pal Church, Wellesley, Mass., and who has 
written a book on “‘Youth and the Bible,” 
will speak on ‘‘Some Challenging Problems 
in Religious Education.”” Rev. Dan Hun- 
tington Fenn of Chestnut Hill, Mass., will 
address the conference on “The Service of 
Worship for Youth.”” Opportunity will be 
afforded the delegates to question both 
speakers. 

After a dinner to be served by the 


Weston church, Rev. Joseph Bart] joi 
ister of the Channing Religious Sjet 
Newton, Mass., will conduct a devipn 
service, and Dr. Richard C. Cabi}y 
deliver an address: ‘The Love of | 


Shown in the Human Body.” 
k Ok I 
| 
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MISSION BROTHERHOOD RET 


The Mission Brotherhood will hij 
annual retreat at Senexet House, P| 
Conn., October 7-9. All members) 
bring or send an account of their 
stewardship. All members are pri/ 
to invite a friend to the retreat. Ri 
tions should be made immediatelz}m 
Rev. M. A. Kapp, 81 Atlantic Ai 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

* * 


MINISTERS’ RETREAT | 


Dr. William L. Sullivan of Germa 71 
Pa., will conduct a retreat for minis}} 8 
Generel House, Putnam, Conn., C| Dé 
21-24. The retreat will open with | De 
Monday evening and close with bre}fa 
Thursday morning. As the capacit i 
house is limited, those planning We 
present should make early aponeet + 
Dr. Palfrey Perkins, 27 Marlboro [he 
Boston, Mass. I 

* * 1) @ 
EVENING ALLIANCE 

The Evening Alliance of Greater 
will resume its meetings with a v 
greeting from Rev. Dana McL. Gree 
Thursday, October 10, at 7.15 p.m. 
parish hall of the Arlington Street Cif» 
Boston, Mass. 1 

Miss Helen Church, chairman fi] 
evening, will introduce the speake | 


George Dewson, whose subject wil 4 
“What It Means to Me.” Open |i 
public. iq 
*x* Ox HD 

CHURCH NOTES Me 


Lexington, Mass.—A service injf 
all Protestant churches are taking jf | 
being held in the First Congregafiit 
Unitarian Church, Thursday e | 
October 38, to commemorate the}f 
hundredth anniversary of the print 
the English Bible. 


West Roxbury, Mass.—A pre 
mission or institute of liberal religioif | 
be held at the First Parish on the evil 
of October 7-9. Addresses on theft 
aspects of the liberal faith will be givfe! 
Rev. Herbert Hitchen, minister aff! 
First Unitarian Society in Newton, If 
Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrative} ; 
president of the American Unitarian }ft 
ciation, and Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy} 


ll 
ister of the First Parish, Milton, Masi i 


Keene, N. H.—Members of the | 4) a 
Ministerial Association at a meeting} " 
tember 10, passed a resolution intro} 
by Rev. George L. Parker, minister 
Keene Congregational Society (Unita} 
deploring the recent violent deat-}f. 
Senator Huey P. Long and his assaile]} N 
evidences of a rising tide of lawlessnei}ft! 

c 
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BOSTON, MASS., OCTOBER 3, 1935 


The General Conference at Cincinnati 


Hopes of the Appraisal Commission 
Frederick M. Eliot 


my) HE Commission of Appraisal, speaking through 
49), its chairman, is glad to respond to the invi- 
Mm} tation of The Christian Register to make an 
278 informal statement of its hopes and plans 
vith regard to the forthcoming General Conference 
neeting of the American Unitarian Association in 
“ncinnati, Ohio, at the end of October. 

This meeting of the Association, like all the bi- 
mnial meetings, should have the character of a general 
issembly of the entire fellowship, on the order of the 
neetings of the old “‘General Conference.’ Tech- 
ically a meeting of the Association, it can be made 
n reality much more than that. It can be in effect a 
rathering truly representative of all the agencies and 
rganizations which, taken together, constitute the 
Jnitarian denomination. Some such intention, we 
yelieve, was clearly in the minds of those who in 1925 
eorganized our denominational life and provided for 
hese biennial meetings; and the Commission of Ap- 
aisal is heartily in sympathy with that intention and 
incerely hopeful that it may be fulfilled at Cincinnati. 

To this end, it is of the utmost importance that 
very church and society within our fellowship should 
ye represented adequately and competently, just as 
ar as is humanly possible. Here is a great opportunity 
o reaffirm our faith in the democratic principles under- 
ying our type of church organization. Let us take full 
dvantage of it! At Cincinnati let us have the entire 
ellowship of Unitarian churches taking counsel to- 
ether concerning matters of grave concern to all of us, 
mn a fully and genuinely representative basis, with all 
he honesty of expression and broad tolerance of spirit 
hat characterize a typical Unitarian gathering. Out 
f such an assembly there may be born a new confi- 
lence in our power to achieve in larger measure the 
igh destiny we believe to be ours. 

The Commission will make definite reeommenda- 
ions on a few points specifically referred to it by the 
\nnual Meeting last May and by the Directors of the 
\ssociation; but in the main the Commission hopes 
hat the Cincinnati conference will concern itself with 
ree discussion of fundamental issues rather than with 
istening to (and acting upon) any set of definitely 
ormulated conclusions. If the final report of the 
Yommission is to have any real worth, it must repre- 
ent the convictions of the great body of our people 
ather than the opinions of any small group of indi- 
iduals; and the members of the Appraisal Commission 
vill go to Cincinnati much more to listen than to speak. 
What the Commission says on that occasion will be 
ntended to disclose the fundamental questions rather 
han to proclaim their solution. 


As a basis for such discussion, the Commission will 
present important data and findings in several fields. 
In particular, the inquiry in the realm of values has 
already produced results of very considerable sig- 
nificance; and these will be presented to the conference, 
not in the form of final conclusions, but as preliminary 
indications of the general character which the final 
report may be expected to reveal. The process of self- 
appraisal through which we have been going has, in the 
realm of values, already reached the point of bearing 
highly interesting and valuable fruit. It would be a 
safe guess that most Unitarians will be surprised, and, 
in our judgment, pleasantly surprised, by this part 
of the Commission’s report. 

In addition to the findings in the realm of values, 
the Commission will present the results of certain other 
studies, not in final form, and certainly not with the 
expectation that any action would be taken upon them, 
but in order to share at the earliest practicable moment 
the results of our inquiry with the fellowship at large, 
and also for the sake of the further light which dis- 
cussion should bring. 

On one aspect of its inquiries—though, in our 
judgment, not the most important—the Commission 
will be prepared to present definite, though by no 
means final, recommendations. This is in the field of 
denominational organization. And even here, though 
the report will necessarily deal with many specific and 
detailed matters, the hope of the Commission is that 
the discussion will be chiefly on the more fundamental 
issues. 

Here also, because the report will not be in final 
form, there will be no request for action from the 
Commission. The most that could be hoped for would 
be the discovery of a measure of agreement as to the 
general principles involved in the recommendations. 

These principles, as we see them, are three in 
number, and of equal and coordinate importance. They 
may perhaps be designated by the terms “unity,” 
“local and regional responsibility,” and ‘leadership’; 
and they can best be set forth in a short series of 
questions. 

How can we improve the present machinery of our 
denominational organization so as to promote a deeper 
sense of organic unity, building up habits of mind and 
conduct that will secure closer correlation of purpose 
and practice, creating faith in our united endeavor and 
determination to show forth that faith by our works? 
Plainly we need a renewal of this sense of unity. How 
can we make our structural and administrative ma- 
chinery contribute more effectively to this end? 

How can we foster the senseYof individual and 
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local and regional responsibility for the common 
cause? We all recognize the almost desperate need of 
this foundation for any organization that claims to 
belong in the democratic tradition. How can we 
change our existing methods and procedures so as to 
achieve it? How can we make “machinery” serve the 
spiritual purposes of ‘‘diversity within unity”? 

How can we bring into our highly individualized 
churches and denomination the strength of leadership 
without sacrificing the independence and autonomy 
of the several units? We want nothing that savors of 
autocratic or arbitrary control, yet we must have ways 
and means of securing effective cooperative effort. 
Can the apparently mechanical and lifeless details of 
organization be so contrived and arranged as to open 
the way for a leadership that shall be strong and 
effective without violating the traditional and indis- 
pensable requirements of free men in free churches? 

The ultimate answer to such questions lies in the 
realm of the spirit. Only when we have seen a great 
vision and been caught up into a great enthusiasm can 
we discover the solution to such problems. But there 
is also a very definite and practical value in studying 
these questions from the point of view of human re- 
lations and the patterns of human organization. It is 
often said that a really good man can make even a poor 
system work, but it is also true that improving the 
system will greatly increase the chances of its being 
made to work well. 


Discipline of the Spirit 


Seba Eldridge 


| GREAT many fail to realize that the church 
is a man-made institution, like any other; 
that it reflects the manifold influences that 
make human life generally what we find it 
to be; that it enjoys no privileged status or special 
authority such as other institutions may not claim. 
It is seldom perceived, for example, that in the present 
era of social evolution the church is patently and 
inevitably a waning institution, compared to certain 
associated institutions, notably the state and the 
economic system; that other institutions, taken to- 
gether, are now creating the dynamic ideals, purposes 
and interests of the time—that is, our working religion 
and ethics—far more than is the church itself. At the 
same time, the work of the religious leader is such as 
to raise serious doubts concerning the basic drives and 
values of contemporary civilization. 

The significance of these conditions is grasped by 
few religious leaders or, for that matter, few in other 
walks of life. The declining prestige of the church is 
blamed on all sorts of things, from a personal devil or 
the natural wickedness of man to the general ‘‘godless- 
ness” or the “materialism” of the age in which we live. 
Even when there is some approach to a realistic analy- 
sis of the situation, the crucial issues are rarely located 
in the right place—that is, the basic patterns of social 
life and the influences that sustain them. 

The work of the church is subjective in a bad and 
a double sense of the term. It has only a partial con- 
tact with the dynamic interests of contemporary 
society, but operates in a peculiar world—-partly real, 


At Cincinnati, so far as the Commission of Ay 
praisal is concerned, the principal objective will be | 
clarify our ideas as to organization—with emphag 
on its basic principles rather than on details—so as # 
prepare the way for more effective functioning as |) 
denomination, with unshaken faith in our ability to 
together the things we believe are eternally wort 
doing. | 

It cannot be too often repeated that the proces} 
through which we are going is a process of self-ajj 
praisal. Criticism, when it appears in such a proceg| 
is self-criticism. The values which may emerge from 
are created from within ourselves and not impose) 
from without. The indispensable qualities for such qj 
enterprise are clarity of vision, frankness, patieng 
mutual respect and confidence, and faith in the wort}] 
fulness of our common effort. | 

We have now carried this process to the poij 
where we can begin to gather together and interp 
some of its results. That will be made clear at Ci 
cinnati. But perhaps the most important part of off 
undertaking lies ahead of us, and there must not | 
any slackening of energy or any weakening of faith | 
any over-zealous impatience because we don’t maj 
progress faster. We scarcely realized how large a ta ! 
we undertook, when we set out to appraise oursely4 
At the end, we shall perhaps scarcely dare to belied 
how far-reaching and inspiring the attempt to aif 
complish that task has proved. 


partly imaginary—of its own. This is the institution 
subjectivity. And it fosters in the individual a spe | 
of ingrowing culture—one that is impressed from ti} 
outside, and that rarely becomes an inner wor it | 
organically related to everyday concerns. This is |i} 
personal subjectivity. 
The criticism has its constructive implicatio#f 
These may be made more explicit, with the realizatid . 
of course, that future developments may attest th 
unsoundness or irrelevance. 4 
The traditional varieties of supernaturalism sed 
fated for eventual and fairly speedy extinction. T | 
are, of course, incompatible with any view of the wall j 
worked out, on the basis of empirical evidence, | 
modern science and philosophy. This does not mei 
however, that the results of intellectual inquiry dj) 
allow any except some mechanistic, materialistic, J 
naturalistic conception of the universe, such as is nil) 
so fashionable. Science and philosophy have not} 
yet come to terms with the varieties of religious ||} 
perience, the psychological phenomena, associa 
with the older theological conceptions. Yet the inh 
lectual content of these—the various explicit acco 1 
of the Deity, his purposes and powers; of a sup. 
mundane realm, its heaven and hell, with their | q 
lights and torments—is of a piece with the many |. 
ligious mythologies that have flourished in the wall 
but are now mere subject-matter for scientific, phi 
sophical and literary studies. | 
Nevertheless, religious services resting on thi)’ 
conceptions are not illusory ones, however limiting We 
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ultifying they may seem to the critic. The hopes and 
pirations, the needs and problems, the comforts and 
nsolations, of the participants, so far as the parti- 
pation is sincere, are bound up with them. They 
ster faith, confidence, fellowship, such as are essential 
the good life on any terms. Moreover, beliefs in 
ese matters are, in the last analysis, of secondary 
port. The supremely important thing is hopeful, 
monious, happy living, and so far as such beliefs 
e instrumental to this end, they are justified by 
eir fruits. Nor is this species of religion so unsocial 
outlook as is often claimed. While it is preoccupied 
ith the salvation of the individual soul, its evangel- 
ic and missionary zeal attests a deep concern for 
e widest sharing in this supreme good. This is, in 
et, the proper social interest of such a religion. 

A humane critic will not begrudge the devout 
orshipper religious comforts and consolations of this 
nd. He may hope that their appeal will continue 
wane as they have for a long time past, because he 
alizes their shortcomings from the secular point of 
ew. A need is created by the decline of supernatural- 
nm, however, that we have as yet scarcely faced. It 
ems not at all unlikely that a great many, perhaps a 
rge majority of, people will need in the future as in 
e past an unquestioning, an uncritical, faith, and 
rhaps an ostensibly dogmatic teaching and a ritual- 
ic worship such as conduces to this type of faith. If 
to the degree that this is so, there will be a perma- 
nt place for religious instruction and discipline of an 
tthoritarian character. Such a religion could, how- 
er, be secular in outlook and tolerant in temper. 
oreover its leadership might foster as much “‘inner 
orking,’’ as active a participation, both intellectual 
id emotional, as the diverse temperaments and 
pacities of its followers would permit. Nor would it 
cessarily require a special institution of its own. 
he service might be an organic part of a larger whole 
abracing the many-sided nurture of the good life 
id the good civilization now become essential. 

In so far as qualified leadership is available, the 
urch can now develop a program of constructive 
scipline adapted to present-day needs. The vested 
terests of its members do not in themselves bar it 
ym such an undertaking. These interests will not be 
ejudiced but, if anything, rather favored by a dis- 
oline directed to the problems—the fears, conflicts, 
aladjustments—of the individual person. Nor would 
e traditions of the church be a serious obstacle. 
deed, they would at bottom sanction this type of 
rvice. The religious experience of the past would 
ve to be interpreted, of course, and its techniques 
discipline revised to suit the needs and interests of 
en today, but this is an altogether feasible under- 
king and beginnings in that direction have been 
ade already. 

Much could also be done on the social side of a 
nstructive discipline. Something at Jeast is being 
ne at the present time. Socialization of interests and 
titudes does not involve partisan teaching on con- 
atious issues. Discussion of problems as problems, 
ovided it is sincere and competent, arouses interest 
much perbaps as partisan propaganda and, more- 
er, conduces to an inquiring attitude on the hearer’ 8 
Bt. This approach is quite compatible with guidance 


of the member in the further pursuit of interests thus 
aroused, with the assistance of such resources as the 
community has to offer. As in case of the schools, this 
line of endeavor would be sanctioned by the best 
American traditions. Dogmatists would not be alto- 
gether pleased with it, and the opposition of conserva- 
tives would often, no doubt, be embarrassing, because 
of their strategic financial position in the church. 

A far greater difficulty than vested interests and 
traditional influences will lie in the powerful compe- 
tition of the rival religion: the pecuniary conception 
of welfare, the round of ‘“‘good times,” the hold of the 
interests, the inertia of the habits that, together, con- 
stitute it, with its negative counterpart in the declining 
prestige of the church and growing indifference of the 
masses to its services. We cannot now say whether or 
in what measure this difficulty will prove to be in- 
superable. Hitherto it has not been understood, and 
has hardly even been identified as the great obstacle 
to a spiritual discipline that knows what it is about. 
Certainly the church as an institution has not come 
to grips with it. Yet the almost instant appeal of new 
cults promising relief from the burden of care and 
trouble that engulfs so many, is a most significant 
phenomenon. It would seem to indicate that the 
church could go far in building up a realistic discipline, 
on this side at least, and engaging in it a large part of 
the community. Success might be reasonably antici- 
pated to the extent that the church learned to serve 
the actual needs of people suffering in that way. While 
increased emphasis on the social aspects of religion does 
not appeal so readily and widely as assistance in over- 
coming personal fears and conflicts, experience offers 
grounds for encouragement here also. 

All these suggestions point toward a religion pro- 
gressively secular in outlook, one eventually in har- 
mony with an evidential science and philosophy, 
though transcending them in the cultivation of its own 
special interests. We may now consider somewhat 
more closely the basic intellectual problems involved 
in such a perspective. 

The prime need from an intellectual standpoint is 
a usable science and philosophy of human personality, 
centering in the genesis of ideals, attitudes, purposes, 
dispositions, and in the arts, the techniques of disci- 
pline, whereby the formation of these traits may be 
controlled. This intellectual undertaking will embrace 
not only systematic study of religious experience thus 
far, but experimental research into problems for which 
the past offers no definitive solutions. The task will 
never be completed, of course, because human needs 
and historical perspectives will change as culture 
patterns evolve. 

The point of departure, and, indeed a large part of 
the whole undertaking, will consist in analyzing and 
translating into the idioms of contemporary culture 
the varieties of religious experience in which the past 
has been so rich. It is very necessary to realize that 
this can be done; and that, in particular, all types of 
cosmological theory yielded by scientific and philo- 
sophic inquiry may, indeed must, make a place for 
—must assimilate—these varieties of experience in so 
far as they would become comprehensive and com- 
plete. This holds for theories that are ‘‘mechanistic”’ 
as well as those that are ‘“‘animistic’”’ or “‘dualistic’’; 
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and for “agnostic” or “atheistic’’ equally with ‘‘the- 
istic’ positions on ultimate questions. For religious 
experience of any sort is in some sense “Teal,” and all 
theories of “reality” must come to terms with it. 

The practical implications are obvious. In so far 
as the type of faith, hope and fellowship fostered by 
any religion may be deemed good, ways of realizing 
its positive values today may be determined. Modern 
equivalents of the process or technique of realization 
can surely be wrought, whether the underlying con- 
ceptions be mechanistic or animistic, theistic, atheistic 
or agnostic; in short, whatever the controlling theory 
may be. Advance religionists commonly assume that 
a God must be postulated if religious values are to be 
realized. But this is not the case. These values are 
or may be made available to those who reject that 
postulate, or who do not think in theological terms. 

Belief of a certain kind 7s necessary, however, and 
many people may be:constitutionally incapable of it. 
This is belief in the creative capacity of the self, and 
particularly in its power to amend its own attitudes, 
purposes, dispositions. Some source of help in such 
effort must also be postulated. The source may be 
conceived as an external power ready to cooperate with 
the self; as an immanent God continuous with but 
transcending the self; or simply as a potential self that 
may come to realization in the empirical, workaday 
self—the operative character and personality—set up 
as the goal of endeavor. 

Part of the intellectual task will be the working 
out, through an inductive analysis of the evidence, the 
generic conceptions essential to the realization of 
religious values. Another part will be translation of 
these conceptions into the various theories of “reality’’ 
current at the time, that may be interpreted or ex- 
panded to embrace such beliefs. The practical impli- 
cations must also be made evident. The specific ways 


1 
\} 


of putting the self en rapport with the sources of 2) _ 
variously postulated must be demonstrated; and wh¢}) 
systems of discipline congruent with the differe}: 
conceptions worked out, largely on an experimen] 
basis, and, of course, with the active collaboration | 
participants in the several systems. | 
One may not forecast the results in detail. Bit 
it seems likely that religious exercises of the past wir 
find, if not explicit counterparts, then at least funje 
tional equivalents in the systematic disciplines thi 
built up. Meditation, prayer, thanksgiving, submijé 
sion, even mystic self-surrender will be restored, ev] i 
though their superficial forms may not always . 
recognizable. Ritual and ceremonial will probakjyy 
have their place; and, in any case, discipline will haj 
its social content and its institutional framewo | 
This will be the catholic approach in its deepest se 
| 


So far as religious discipline becomes catholic |p 
the sense indicated, denominationalism will have bey 
superseded. Ecclesiastical institutions of the trac 
tional patterns will be irrelevant and detrimental. | 
truly catholic religion, when it arrives, will find at 
such structure unsuited to its objectives. If it conf 
siders its institutional framework a church, or ev«lj 
calls itself a religion, it will be regarded by others asih 
rival of established denominations. This would weakalf 
its appeal, and hamper the realization of its missio#} 
But by assuming from the outset a non-competitif 
attitude, by demonstrating the purely humanigi 

i] 


nature of its interests and perhaps by eschewing t] 
older religious terminology altogether, it should mini} 
mize sectarian antagonisms and appeal as best it mig i 
on its merits. And if, in addition, it develops ari 
functions as an organic part of the many-sided nurtu it 
involved in the good life and the good civilization, tip 
way will be open for the fulfillment of its higheif 


possibilities. 


The Negro Studies War Some More i 


Rayford W. Logan Hg 


NCE war is now imminent, a very pertinent 

question needs to be brought out into the 

open. What should be the attitude of black 

men toward another World War? I, for one, 
am convinced that it is the best thing that can happen 
for 200,000,000 black men. Of course, the immediate 
denunciation of that statement will be well nigh uni- 
versal, as universal in fact, as the subjugation of black 
men. Let us examine the reasons for this, at first sight, 
brutal belief. 

They are summed up in a fact and a deduction 
from that fact. The fact is this: Nowhere in the 
world ws there an intelligent governmental policy that 
has even a long-range plan to keep black men other than 
subjects or inferior citizens. This policy is ignobly 
enshrined in the Covenant of the League of Nations 
itself. From the negative point of view, as is well 
known, Woodrow Wilson prevented the inclusion in it 
of a stipulation for the equality of races. But, in addi- 
tion, Article XXII, which established the Mandate 
System, flatly declared that the natives of the man- 
dated areas of Africa would never be ready to “stand 
alone.’”’ This supposedly great instrument for the pro- 


motion of peace and human welfare sanctions, thei 
the perpetual tutelage of black men. Nor is that alll 
The desire implicit in this same article to accord to thik 
inhabitants of the mandated areas better treatme 

than those in the colonies received, has failed as coniffl 
pletely as has the machinery to enforce the paci i 
settlement of international disputes. Whether a newh 
war comes or not, Negroes should demand, therefor 
a scrapping of Article X XII of the League of Nation} 
It would be better for a new international documerf 
to be silent than for it to proclaim the dictum of t 


eternal inferiority of the black races. 

Further evidence of the application of this polict} 
is seen on all sides. In our own country, even under t | 
New Deal and even under a President whose persond i 
attitude on the race question is loftier than that of mos | 


| 


of his predecessors, the Negro is relegated to his tre 
ditional inferior place. An investigation conducted b | 
the Negro Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity revealed thi} 
amazing fact that of more than 55,000 unclassifie | 
positions in the various new federal agencies, con} 
siderably fewer than 500 were given to Negroes—an | 
almost all of these positions were in the lowest grad|} 


aii 


|| 
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..as messengers and janitors. If one-tenth of the 
ulation of a country gets one-hundredth of new 
tions created by the federal government, what 
ress can be expected of that submerged tenth? 
| cheating of Negro share-croppers and tenant 
ers 1S sO notorious that even the fair-minded 
etary of Agriculture is afraid to publish the results 
government investigator. In spite of considerable 
rovement in the education of Negro children in the 
th, the per-capita expenditure in 1930 for white 
jren there was almost four times that for colored 
lren. The governor of Georgia nullified the mini- 
n wage established by Federal enactment because 
; minimum, according to the governor, was too 
. for Negroes to receive. During the World War 
ro officers commanded some colored troops, but in 
se time not one colored officer has been assigned 
Yivilian Conservation Corps camps. The New 
al Security Act, whether by design or not, excludes 
ly all Negroes from the benefits of the federal old- 
insurance. Without being pessimistic any compe- 
observer must be convinced that in the American 
ocracy the Negro still has no rights that the white 
_is bound to respect. The Negro is still merely a 
njient of small favors. He should be thankful that 
snot treated worse than he is. 
Recent events in Kenya, just to the south of 
ssinia, throw additional light upon the present 
ude of the dominant white powers toward their 
red subjects. The 20,000 whites in Kenya had 
nm so much arable land from the natives that a few 
s ago the vaunted Anglo-Saxon sense of fair play 
1, “Enough!”’ The English government, as a con- 
lence, proclaimed that no more land would be 
n from the natives except for public purposes and 
turn for adequate compensation. Soon thereafter 
was discovered on this very land that was not 
e alienated. After much vacillation the English 
net finally decided that incoming white miners 
ld have this land because it was being taken only 
aporarily.’’ In other words, after the wealth had 
. extracted the tribesmen would be allowed to 
e their cattle in the abandoned mine shafts. A 
nt uprising attributed to religious fanatics is, 
efore, a shallow effort to hide this broken promise. 
But the Union of South Africa is the real “Hell 
2 of Creation.”’ Francis Miller, Secretary of the 
ign Policy Association, recently stated that the 
it of the Negro in the Southern states of the United 
es seems rosy when compared with that of the 
ves in the Union of South Africa. Six years ago the 
paign issue of the Nationalists was the necessity 
preventing a “sea of black’’ of 5,000,000 natives 
. engulfing 1,500,000 whites. Today, this is no 
er an issue. Even in 1929 it was denied that 
oral Smuts, the former leader of the opposition 
h African Party, had ever shaken hands with a 
-ed man or that he had ever received a bouquet of 
ors from a delegation of colored women. It is not 
rising then that the renowned ‘‘Liberal’”’ General 
ts should now have joined with the Nationalist 
eral Hertzog in his policy of repression. 
Until recently there were three areas in Africa in 
h the natives were relatively well-treated. These 
Bechuanaland, Swaziland, and Basutoland. But 


in June of this year the English government turned 
these 750,000 people over to South Africa. If Palestine 
were given to Adolph Hitler’s Germany, a greater crime 
would not be committed. 

Southern “missionaries,” not content with many 
conversions in the North to the gospel of race discrimi- 
nation, for years have been seeking to have Negroes 
“Jim-crowed”’ in European countries where a colored 
man was formerly assured of hospitable treatment. 
England has largely succumbed to these tireless efforts. 
France, since she must rely on her black soldiers in the 
event of war with Germany, has not completely yielded. 
But here is an illuminating incident. A distinguished 
brown-skinned colored professor was refused passage 
on a ship of the French line because, he was told, a 
large number of Americans were traveling on that ship. 
He was given passage on another ship of the same line 
on which, presumably, not so many Americans were 
traveling. The American Colombian Line last summer 
refused first-class passage to a mulatto college pro- 
fessor and his wife, although the first port of call is the 
black republic of Haiti. The same line tries to make 
white passengers travel first-class in order to maintain 
“white supremacy.’’ Mussolini’s rantings against the 
black peoples, similar to that of Cole Blease, Pitchfork 
Ben Tillman or Tom Heflin, has created a new area in 
which Negroes will not care to travel. Educated, cul- 
tured, and wealthy Negroes constantly discover new 
refined niceties to remind them that their lowly status 
is not only national but international. The brother- 
hood of man is a myth as far as they are concerned. 

In view of these facts, which are only a few of 
those that might be presented, this deduction seems 
inescapable. Nothing short of a considerable weakening 
of the white races by war will, I am afraid, bring any 
appreciable improvement of the Negro’s status. In thus 
looking upon war between the white powers as a 
solution for his problems, the Negro has the support 
of a long American precedent. America’s early states- 
men constantly declared: ‘“‘Europe’s distress is Amer- 
ica’s gain.”” Our policy of no entangling and of no 
permanent alliances sprang from the cold calculation 
of Washington and Hamilton that the warring powers 
would have to buy their supplies from the neutral 
United States. Our commerce, indeed, grew several 
fold during the Napoleonic Wars. And when our at- 
tempt to profit from Europe’s distress finally drove us 
into war with England, the contest was a no-decision 
bout because England was still trying to crush Na- 
poleon. In the meanwhile, we had picked up as imme- 
diate by-products of Europe’s distress the Louisiana 
Territory and the West Florida Territory. The desire 
expressed by some English statesmen to stifle “the 
infant in the cradle’ had failed because, in part, of the 
nourishment the child received from Europe’s wars. 

The Negro should, therefore, change his song from 
“Ain’t goin’ to study war no more” to “Let’s see 
what we can get out of a war.’’ Negroes, in fact, should 
begin now to plan for a new Pan-African Congress like 
that originated by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois after the 
World War. Wise statesmen of the dominant white 
powers might also consider a world congress to adopt a 
long-range policy looking to the elevation of black men 
to the status of other human beings. Four hundred 
years is long enough to keep any race in subjection. 
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Williamstown Institute of Human Relations | 
Stanley I. Stuber ie 


try over, can be proud of the contributions 
| which their own representatives made at the 

ea 4) Williamstown Institute of Human Relations, 
held recently at Williams College. We do not know of 
any other large conference which has ever brought 
together Jews, Catholics and Protestants on absolutely 
equal terms with the purpose of creating better inter- 
faith relationships so constructive, yet at the same 
time so open, frank and determined to get at the real 
issues of division, irritation and persecution. The six 
hundred and eighty members of this Institute, while 
forsaking not a single cardinal principle of their own 
religion, did however, feel bound together in a common 
task of combating the forces of nationalism, secularism, 
intolerance and materialism, which are just now in- 
creasing at an alarming pace. The results of this 
experiment were positive, rather than negative. 


SS AATHOLICS, Jews and Protestants, the coun- 
¢ 


Laboratory of Human Relations 


This conference was, in a real sense, a huge labora- 
tory of human relations. In fact, it represented, in 
epitome, the problems, crises, issues and status of these 
religious bodies the world around. There were assem- 
bled here men and women of divergent views, leaders 
with their own particular philosophy of religion and 
life, yet still human beings, brothers in a common 
cause, who were more interested in their mutual 
problems and common tasks than in their respective 
differences. 

These ferns could not be overlooked or for- 
gotten at Williamstown; they forced themselves to the 
front even in the face of the conciliatory purpose of the 
Institute. At times emotions were deeply stirred and 
tempers got out of control. Jews, Catholics and Prot- 
estants realized that there are fundamental religious 
differences among them, differences which are inherent 
in their faiths and therefore differences which cannot 
be compromised. Yet it should be emphasized that 
not once during the whole conference was there any 
attempt to convert a Protestant to Catholicism, a Jew 
to Christianity, or vice versa. Each stated his position 
openly, frankly and rather proudly. There was, never- 
theless, not the slightest degree of intolerance. Earnest- 
ness was there, but not bitterness. 


Religious Faith Deepened 

The institute was based upon recognition of the 
fact that while fundamental religious differences must 
remain, mutual understanding and a working coopera- 
tion can be established in spite of them. It can be truly 
said that religious convictions were deepened here; that 
Catholics, Jews and Protestants not only left the dis- 
cussions and round tables with a higher respect for the 
beliefs of other faiths, but with a deeper regard for 
their own faith. 

As the conference moved forward, dealing with 
the tensions and issues among the inter- faith groups, 
it was discovered that intolerance and persecution 
today are not based primarily upon religious differ- 
ences, but upon social, racial and economic factors. 


he’ 


\ 
| 


Even historical events—outside the bounds of rel! ja 
—were found to be contributing factors in the pre hi 
persecution. ht 
In a word, human relations, it was recogni} 
cannot be separated from the larger economic ‘}) 
social issues which face the world today. Nationa p +: 
the totalitarian state, dictatorship, the secular o ‘p 
terialistic mind, these are the forces which are risirj 
in the spirit of intolerance and persecution. This 
true in Mexico and Germany as it isin Russia. Ti} 
there is a general drive against all religion, even ag. : 
belief in God, which puts Catholics, Jews and Pri 
tants into the same boat. Because these religious fil : 
believe in God, because they accept a social and | 
nomic philosophy built around the principles off 
brotherhood of man and the rights and sanctity 0} ? 
human soul, they are bitterly persecuted by 4 
who know not God and who care little about the 
| 

1 

| 


q 


of individual men. | 


Liberty in Danger 

Personal freedom and religious liberty, these| 
in danger of annihilation. Diabolical forces w 
blatantly deny and repudiate all divine and spir: 
powers are today placing social and economic sanct 
(in the realm of force) upon all religious bodies. 
are at war with all religion. They want to outny 
God. In their blindness and ignorance they see | 
think that religion can be uprooted and destrovelf 
physical persecution. This, the members of the i ‘| 
tute knew, is the greatest of all illusions. Because if 
religion is grounded in the essential realities of if 
universe it cannot be destroyed by any power or fof 
but will last on, out-living the current trend of int 
ance and destruction. 

Again and again the speakers called for the ¢ 
pionship of individual freedom and religious lib 
by religious bodies. Important conflicts were admit | 
High principles, religious sincerity, moral living} | 
controlled and motivated by the spirit of love 
urged in almost every address. 

But this does not mean that this was a gated 
of soft soapers. Quite the opposite. Real issues W 
dealt with at Williamstown. Great pains were tale 
get at the heart of current problems. Strong men | 
strong statements and an atmosphere of utter fra 
ness surrounded all of the sessions. This fran 
penetrated deep into the consciences of outstand 
leaders and developed startling confessions. Proll 
tants confessed some dangerous tendencies to tie nif 
or less to the cause of nationalism; Jews confeg 
points of irritation which some of their people exhiil 
Catholics confessed that there are some “bad Cait} 
lics.”” Such confessionals were not only good for |} 
souls of the members present, but did much to bill 
the inter-faith groups into a spirit of mutual aid. 
the faiths united and remained so until the end. As || 
Catholic put it: ““The conference is divided only in |} 
newspapers. Certainly no Catholic group has ¢ 
intention of bolting the institute. We are for it ¢ 
will remain with it to the end.” 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT 


With upraised hands, 2,000 people at Northfield, Mass., 
ntly pledged themselves in the following affirmation: ‘“Be- 
e I cannot reconcile the way of Christ with the practice of 
I pledge myself before God to work for the abolition of 
as a method for settling international disputes and to insist 
1 the use by all governments of the machinery of peace to 
itain international justice and good will.’ Rev. James Myers 
1¢ Federal Council of Churches described the parade, organ- 
by the Northfield Missionary Conference, as “‘an omen of 
ound significance in the religious crusade for a warless world.”’ 
Something of much more significance was started on Sep- 
ber 6. In honor of their late founder, Jane Addams, the 
nen’s International League for Peace and Freedom began a 
e campaign in forty nations. They expect to get 50,000,000 
atures to a document called ‘“‘The People’s Mandate to 
ernments.” This mandate was one of the last things Miss 
ams worked on before her death. 
ok 


2 NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR PREVENTION OF WAR 


The National Council for Prevention of War, with head- 
ters in Washington, D. C., opposite the War Department, 
organized in 1921 as a clearing house for peace organizations, 
as such has borne the brunt of many attacks. It is supported 
lly by contributions of individual Americans, supplemented 
sionally be contributions from churches and the Council’s 
y-one affiliated organizations of which the General Alliance 
nitarian Women is one. 
It maintains in Washington a staff of experts in the fields of 
ation, legislation, political action, agriculture, labor, motion 
ires, field lecturing, and publicity. It seeks to unite the great 
- and file of Americans around a three-plank platform: Pro- 
sive world organization, world-wide reduction of armaments 
nternational agreement, and world-wide education for peace. 
; at present engaged in a nation-wide campaign to raise a 
on dollars. 

* * 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES AT CHAMBY 
Numbers of Americans attended international conferences 
this year at Chamby-sur-Montreux, Switzerland. 
From August 2 to 8, an International Conference of Christian 
th, organized jointly by the World Alliance for International 
idship through the Churches and the Universal Christian 
neil, considered the subject, ‘“Freedom and Authority.” 
From August 12 to 18, the triennial meeting of the World 
nce was held under the presidency of Lord Dickinson. Ninety 
yates and some twenty visitors from about thirty countries 
. present, and faced many questions affecting world peace. 
From August 18 to 24, the executive committee of the 
rersal Christian Council for Life and Work was in session. 
of its chief problems was German Protestantism and its 
zgle to counteract the suppression of freedom and the neo- 
n movement. In reply to a telegram to the Emperor of 
ssinia they received the following: ‘‘Deeply appreciate your 
ts in cause of peace. Assure you Ethiopia will continue em- 
every means obtain peaceful solution and will not resort to 
» except to repel invasion and preserve independence and 
ty. Haile Selassie.” 

* x 

INTERNATIONAL LIBERAL RELIGION 

The latest bulletin of the International Association for 
ral Christianity and ‘Religious Freedom came out as a 
ed pamphlet. It reported a growing contact with the 
arch Committee of the Ecumenical Council with a view to 
second “Stockholm Conference” to be organized by that 
icil. One of the secretaries, Dr. W. Noordhoff, visited the 


annual meetings of the British Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches at Liverpool. The other secretary, Dr. H. Faber, pub- 
lished a book on the Free Christian Youth Movement in Holland 
entitled “Youth Facing the World.” 

Instead of the summer school at Berne, which had to be 
canceled, the secretariat is preparing a theological conference on 
the theme “Rethinking Religious Liberalism,’ to be held at 
Arnhem, July 27-August 3, 1936. 

* * 
THE HISTORIC INSTITUTE AT WILLIAMSTOWN 

A monument in Williamstown, Mass., commemorates a 
meeting under a haystack in 1806 when the American Protestant 
foreign missionary enterprise was born. In the same town an 
historic conference closed on August 30. Leading representatives 
of the three major religious faiths—Protestant, Catholie and 
Jewish—met for unhurried discussion of causes of prejudice and 
friction between them. ‘‘Perhaps,’’ suggests The Churchman, ‘“‘in 
another hundred years there will be a monument marking the 
place where for the first time these groups met.’ It was con- 
ceived and directed by the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians. 

* Ok 
THE CONGREGATIONAL PERIODICAL 

Together with the change in Advance from a weekly to a 
monthly comes the striking recommendation of the Strategy 
Committee which is reviewing the work and organization of the 
Congregational churches, that a popular church periodical be 
published at a low price and distributed in bulk to the churches. 
While Advance with its circulation under 10,000 has reached only 
a fraction of the million Congregationalists, the committee sees 
the need for “‘a constant means of contact with the great body 
of our people through some inexpensive organ.” 

Dr. Hubert C. Herring, in Advance, sees a danger in a paper 
that is issued by the executives of the various departments of the 
denomination and says, ‘“‘As editors, executives become prota- 
gonists of their own devices, and by that token cease to be 
editors.”’ The lessons taught by this Congregationalist situation 
is, firstly, that a fellowship needs a weekly, secondly, that this 
weekly should coordinate all the departments of the fellowship, 
and, thirdly, that it should reach the homes of all members. 

* * 
UNIVERSALIST LAYMEN’S MOVEMENT 

Last year the Universalists of Massachusetts appointed a 
committee to promote a laymen’s movement in the state. To the 
present, two general gatherings have been held, a meeting at 
Worcester with 200 men in attendance and a weekend institute 
at Ferry Beach, Me. The Christian Leader welcomes the new move- 
ment and assures those who have heard rumors that the laymen 
“are after the theological schools, or that they propose to curb 
the radicals” that ‘‘that is sheer nonsense, even though we admit 
that we find an occasional Hearst among us.” 

* * 
A PERMANENT PRANK 

T. T. Brumbaugh in Zion’s Herald tells us that Doshisha 
University, which was founded by Congregationalists and is the 
oldest and largest Christian school in Japan, recently erected a 
new fencing hall. A fitting place within the hall was reserved for 
an effigy of Joseph Neesima, the founder of the university. Some 
wag, however, put a Shinto god-shrine in the place of honor. And 
there it must remain! The military authorities say it would be an 
indignity to the nation to remove it, and, if the school authorities 
defy them, they will remove all recognition from Doshisha. 

* * 


THE HOLY VATERLAND 


Akin to the idea of a sacrosanct national emblem of Japan, 
is a recent order issued in Germany. It is now forbidden to call 
Palestine the Holy Land. Hereafter the word “holy” must be 
reserved for Deutschland. By the holy swastika, this will be hard 
on some preachers! As habit conflicts with orders, there will be 
many a lapse in pulpit eloquence as the preacher says: “. . . in 
dem heilegen . . . ach! . . . in Palaestina.” 
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LIBERALS AND COMMUNISTS 


ANY ministers interested in social questions are 
finding that one of their most vexing problems 
lies in their association with or their relations 

with radicals who seek their help. At certain points 
they have ideals in common, yet working together is 
difficult. This problem has recently been drawn to the 
fore on the question of membership in the American 
League Against War and Fascism. Kirby Page in- 
sisted in an article in The Christian Century, and later 
in other writings, that religionists should have nothing 
to do with the League. He argued that it was domi- 
nated by Communists and Communist sympathizers, 
and that it was impossible to work with Communists. 

The question of whether one believes the League 
is dominated by Communists depends to some extent 
on whether the evidence is believed to be valid or 
deceptive. The evidence for the national organization 
is overwhelmingly indicative that it is a well-balanced, 
and genuine united front of liberals, radicals and many 
of no particular stamp. Evidence also indicates that 
Communists have ceased trying to dominate. They 
are, however, included in the organization and some- 
times in the majority in local branches. And it is in 
relation to the League that one most frequently finds 
tae problem of ministers and radicals arising these 

ays. 

There are two primary problems involved in the 
question of working with radicals. The first is that 
ministers in many communities must choose their 
contacts with some care. It is very easy to become 
branded as a radical if one works with them even on 


October | 


the most worthy causes. This may lead to sett 
difficulties in certain instances. If, however, |e 
minister has the confidence of his people and if 
understand clearly his own position, it may be poss le 
to avoid such difficulty. The practical point of )\jy 
enters here as in all questions, but also the minis}/ 
courage and clarity of position enter. The great } 
should not be overlooked that the church has fa} 
to be effective many times because of its fear of sojjg: 
itself by its associates. 

The second question of whether or not 1j 
possible to work with Communists has a numbejjf 
aspects. It is argued that the Communists are |p 
sincere in their apparent willingness to work Yj 
liberals. But it is patently a distortion to argue i 
they are not sincere in their opposition to capitajp 
war, which is the only present threat, and to Fascijjp 
Admittedly, however, they oppose these thingsjjis 
order better to promote Communism. But on je 
other hand most liberals oppose them in order be 
to promote democracy. | 

It has been pointed out that Communist tac] 
are both bad and embarassing. It is certainly true t 
Communist members of the League have tried to u 
tactics which they have used with some effectiver|} 
among laboring groups without realizing that thie 
tactics are not good strategy elsewhere. It must} 
said in fairness that it is the experience of those in |} 
League that there is coming about a moderation|p 
this point. 

The Communists do have moral standards w. 
do not coincide with liberals, especially on the ma 
of the end justifying the means. It is here that on 
the greatest difficulties arises, but compromises aré 
evidence quite commonly, and like all moral proble 
this is subject to human adjustment. The comprom | | 
liberals make every day with conservatives, w 
morals they do not like, are gross enough to vitiated# 
absolute attitude on this matter. 

The argument with respect to pacifism does 
concern all liberals, but Mr. Page has made a great di 
of it. The idea that Communists are not pacifists aif 


opposed to all wars and therefore should be avoid : 
on the peace question puts one in a difficult positilf 
logically. If one is to work only with pacifists |i 
pacifist organizations for peace this would elimini} 
some of the most famous peace leaders and of cour 
excepting the Quakers, the church denominations. | 
The main issue of the problem in the large then} 
whether in spite of wide divergence on some fun 
mental points, liberals and radicals can work toget | 
i 


on threats that are immediately serious to both—at 
in fact to most conservatives as well. It is very possilf 
that not to do so is suicidal for civilization. One of | 
tragic facts of modern life is the split of idealists in 
dozens of camps. War and Fascism are enemies of | 
requiring united opposition if anything ever did. Ti} 
is apart from the educational experience of attemptit 
cooperation under difficult circumstances. As one wi 
finds himself deepening constantly in the method |} 
liberalism the writer feels keenly the readiness |} 
liberals to abandon patience, understanding, and tll 
effort to go the second mile with the Communists || 
these desperately challenging issues of the day. ! 

Dale DeWitt. 
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THE END OF THE GOODWIN PLAN 


HADERS of The Register will be interested to 

hear that according to The Christian Century 

the Goodwin Plan is “‘on the rocks.’’ Two peti- 
have been filed in the Chicago District Court, 
salling for a reorganization of the corporation 
p the bankruptcy law, and the other asking that 
orporation be placed in involuntary bankruptcy. 
etitioners are the firm that provided the Goodwin 
any with office furniture and printed material. 
less men who were interested in the plan have 
1 a statement divorcing themselves from further 
nsibility. 
Phe Editor and Publisher says that, “Meanwhile 
million shopping guides . . . are reported to 
e in warehouses, and some manufacturers, whose 
cts have already reached the attention of con- 
rs through guides distributed by church workers, 
he possible ill will of those who may be unable to 
m their evidences of sale.’ 
"he Christian Century points out that this is a 
ication of the underlying ‘‘good sense of the 
mn of the American churches.”’ Many were duped 
2 beginning but as soon as the facts were made 
most of them dropped the plan like a_ hot 
o. The Register is very glad that it had some 
part in spreading information which resulted 
s victory. 

Robert C. Dexter. 


kok 


“IF THIS BE TREASON”’ 


OT a single flip-crack in all seven scenes, not a 
solitary sex-episode, no love interest, not a 
single corpse on the stage, no gun play, not 

one too merry drunk and a curtain line from the 

of Zachariah, yet a Broadway audience cheered 
tion and visibly slumped after each curtain which 

1 the tension built up scene by scene to the 

y and satisfying finish! There were excited voices 

ing after the last curtain of John Haynes Holmes’s 

veginald Lawrence’s play, “‘If This Be Treason,”’ 
ated by the Guild Theater of New York, and the 
was about peace and its hero was a peacemaker! 
yne entered the theater with every newsstand 
ning its headlines about Bandit Mussolini’s 

defiance of the League of Nations and the 
xe Pact. One came out again to see the morning 
ns ablaze with the announcement that the Latin 
er had raised a quarter of a billion dollars for 
xpenses,—for a war that is not yet “‘delcared.” 
vent into the play with the suffocating heavy 

x of these days that there was nothing anyone 

do about it all, but one came out from this great 

vith the angel’s word unto the prophet singing in 
head—‘‘Not by power, nor by might... .” 
liscovered an old and nearly forgotten feeling 

‘ing, a long lost sense of the possibility of human 

ion from the mad suicide which creeps closer and 

upon us. 

laywright Holmes, in a curtain speech, said that 
seasion was the most thrilling of all his thirty 
of work in the ministry of New York. All of us 
inted five of the Unitarian New York clergy) 

d with him to this play which preached so much 


more effectively than any series of sermons, which 
educated so much more thoroughly and quickly than 
tons of peace literature, which had in it so much honest 
religion and at the same time stayed miles away from 
the romancing, pietism, sentimentality, super-natural- 
ism and bloody murder which has become so orthodox 
on the stage as soon as any playwright begins to brood 
upon war. But one ought not to try, I suppose, to 
praise or commend a play to modern folks by any 
mention of such dull things as education or sermons 
(though the playwright who wrote this one never 
preaches that kind). It should be quickly said that 
with sophisticated humor, Aristotelian katharsis, 
melodramatic tension and clean searing satire, this 
play has nearly everything. Senator Shorthorn and 
Representative Locktail are neatly pilloried with their 
own words. The munitions makers and the war- 
material interests are whipped to a snarling and satis- 
fying humility. The press cautiously, but none the 
less resolutely, champions the minority forces working 
for peace. 

This is a peace play. It gives one positive cue for 
future action in, so far, a nearly cue-less world. It will 
probably be dubbed another war play by many, but 
it is surprising how it leaves peace and the victory of 
peace foremost in one’s mind, even though peace is 
still rather unfashionable. 

A war play in the interest of peace is impossible. 
The reality of modern warfare cannot be staged,—for 
one practical reason at least, that it would be impos- 
sible to clean up the theater after the first performance. 
When war playwrights try to present the death, the 
despair, the horror, the fiJth of the last war and then 
try to work up to the usual climax of “‘never, never 
again’ they inevitably fail. Nearly a generation has 
now passed since that terrible time, and always these 
war plays show to a cramped and weary postwar youth 
what seems to them to be a huge party where, even 
though sudden death was imminent for those who 
attended, an exciting and grand good time was missed 
by all born too late to get there. But this is not such a 
war play, it is a peace play. 

There has always been a handicap for young 
people who tried to talk for and work for peace when 
they hadn’t been in the World War. Always when one 
preached or lectured for peace there was hesitance in 
back of one’s mind and the fear of the ever-present 
unconverted patriot who challenged one’s right to 
speak. 

If this be a war play let us agree that it is a 
war play to end all war plays. Dr. Holmes is a peace- 
maker by profession. Whereas all our other war plays 
seem always to be written with much nervous back- 
ward glancing to the last war, it is not so with this 
play because the playwright’s record is clean. John 
Haynes Holmes fought a lonely fight for peace back 
in those days about two decades ago when the whole 
world went mad. Now with an honest attitude of 
“forgive us . . . as we forgive” this play looks ahead 
to the next near crisis of our western world and points 
a daring way out which is both plausible and full of 
solid courage. 

“If This Be Treason” is required reading for all 


Unitarians. 
Karl Nielsen. 
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WORDSWORTH’S DECLINE 


Wordsworth’s Anti-Climax. By Wil- 
lard L. Sperry. Harvard Studies in English. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
228 pp. $2.50. 


Shortly after the publication of this vol- 
ume someone was heard in Harvard Yard 
asking: ‘“‘What business has a dean of a 
divinity school to be writing a book on 
Wordsworth?” So far has the virus of 
specialization robbed us of even the desire 
for what Hazlitt would have called men 
with more than one idea. All churchmen, 
however, who are jealous for the con- 
tinuance of the venerable tradition that 
leaders in religion shall maintain a scholarly 
and professional interest in literature, his- 
tory, and the sciences, will take a vicarious 
pride in the appearance of this book on 
Wordsworth by the dean of the Harvard 
Divinity School. They will see in Dean 
Sperry a successor to men like Church, 
Rashdall, Figgis, Inge, and Barnes, who 
have in recent decades again vindicated 
“the uses of diversity.” 

Dean Sperry brings to this study of 
Wordsworth not only the deft literary 
touch and the sure taste that we have come 
to associate with all of his work, but also a 
familiarity with his subject which grows 
out of thirty years of continued study and 
brooding reflection. 

Taking for his text the remark of Pro- 
fessor Garrod of Oxford that the last forty 
years of Wordsworth’s life are “the most 
dismal anti-climax of which the history of 
literature holds record,” Dean Sperry 
provides here the most sane and scholarly 
study of that decline that has yet appeared. 
After the opening chapters on “Changing 
Perspectives” in the study of Wordsworth 
and “On the Reading of Wordsworth,” the 
study proceeds with an examination of the 
reasons usually alleged for Wordsworth’s 
decline. Here we find a discerning and 
balanced consideration of the possible in- 
fluence of Wordsworth’s premature old age, 
his break with Coleridge, his defection from 
republicanism, his profession of Toryism 
and Anglicanism, his affair with Annette 
Vallon, and his treatment at the hands of 
the hostile critics. Viewing the life and 
thought of Wordsworth in the light not 
only of his writings but also of the wide 
range of Wordsworth criticism from Lord 
Jeffrey down to Herbert Read, Dean 
Sperry is inclined to discount in large 
measure the alleged significance of all of 
these influences and to search for the de- 
termining factor in another sector, that is, 
in Wordsworth’s theory of poetry. ““Words- 
worth the poet,” he believes, “has been in 
recent years too much supplanted by 
Wordsworth the man.”’ Moreover, the sort 
of man that has supplanted the poet in a 
number of these studies has been largely 


BOOK REVIEWS 


-misunderstood. 


experience. 


the figment of the subjective imagination 
of pseudo-psychiatrists like Herbert Read 
and Hugh I’Anson Fausset. For the ex- 
travagant ‘“psychographing”’ of these critics 
Dean Sperry furnishes a wise and well- 
directed antidote. 

The principal clue to Wordsworth’s de- 
cline Dean Sperry discovers in the “‘sys- 
tem” which the poet uncritically adopted 
from the associatiod psychologists, Hartley 
and Alison. Indeed it is in the study of this 
“system,’? Dean Sperry reminds us, that 
we must find the clue to the precise mean- 
ing of many of the familiar phrases of 
Wordsworth. Due to our neglect at this 
point such phrases as ‘‘emotion recollected 
in tranquility,” “‘wise passiveness,”’ “‘pas- 
sion,” and “‘volitions’? have been badly 
In obedience to this 
associationist theory of poetic creation, 
Wordsworth deliberately confined himself 
as a poet to very narrow limits, that is, to 
the “‘recollection’”’ and poetic treatment 
of the simplest objects of his own past 
By the end of the ‘‘Golden 
Decade’’ (1797-1807) he had exploited to 
the limit these “‘given’’ natural resources. 
He had turned to poetry all that remained 
to him out of his own past experience of the 
healing ministries of nature and of the 
idealized figures of children and shepherds. 
“His capital was sunk,’’ says Dean Sperry, 
following a hint from Lord Jeffrey, “‘in a 
concern, which, by its own articles of in- 
corporation, was destined to go bank- 
rupt.” 

In the second half of the book, titled, 
“The Conduct of Life,’? Wordsworth’s 
views on God, man, and nature come under 
survey. Here we find the fruit of many 
years of cross-fertilization from the mind 
of the poet to the mind of the critic, fruit 
which will be an especially welcome harvest 
for habitual readers of Dean Sperry. A 
certain type of reader may be unable to 
suppress the desire that the author had 
more explicitly integrated his view of 
Wordsworth with, or in opposition to, the 
views of other interpreters, but one lays 
down the book with the conviction that it 
will be many a day before such another 
study, the rich by-product of seasoned 
wisdom and sound learning, shall appear 
on Wordsworth or any other poet. 

James Luther Adams. 
* * 


CHURCH AND STATE CONFLICT 


Chaos in Mexico. By Charles S. Mac- 
farland. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
280 pp. $2.00. 


The conflict of the church and the state 
is a problem that seems to be always with 
us. Sometimes it lies dormant, to give 
the appearance of having been solved. At 
other times, due to unhappy circumstances, 
it is accentuated. In the case of Mexico, 


the problem has thrust itself upon } 
country for many decades; seriously $j 
recent years. The author of “The J) 
Church and the New Germany” has nm 


and has given us the results in this bi 
After giving a brief history of the state |)’ 
the Roman Catholic Church in Me 4 
he allows each institution to assert in 
own words its point of view. The sta}; 
of the Protestant Church is also con 
ered. The liberal will note with satist 
tion the light, however dim, of religij 
liberalism emerging from a dark be 
ground of chaos. | 

Dr. Macfarland has been unusu: 
fair in the selection and presentatio | i 
facts. Although he discusses relig: 
humanism, and trends toward a tot 
tarian state, from his own point of vi) 
on the whole he really leaves the readey 
draw his own conclusions from the 
of material presented. In view of the ff 
that pressure has been brought to bear | 
certain organized groups in this coun 
on matters pertaining to our foreign pol] 
with Mexico, it would be well if all libe i 
seriously took account of the meaning} 
the facts presented in this book. \ 


* * 


AMERICAN DREAM CONTINUES! 


The Record of America. By Ja | 
Truslow Adams and Charles Garrett Vannaye 
Charles Scribners’ Sons. 987 pp. $2.20. | |) 


Notwithstanding constant pressure fra} 
the patrioteers, school text-books |} 
American history have improved great 
in recent years. There are a number 
books on the market now which approa' 
measurably close to historical chien 
and which are interesting. The space whi 
used to be devoted to threadbare anecdoi 
and military detail has been sharply r 
duced to make room for social and econo 
developments, and the old uncritical glo 
fication has given way to an honest attemy 
at impartiality in reviewing the struggle} 
the achievements and the failures of t i 

| 


| 
\" 


past. | 
“The Record of America,” a good b 
not outstanding example of this new 
type, is built around the American dreaaill 
which Mr. Adams has developed elsewhend] 
His style emerges from the struggle wate 
text-book requirements rather less succes 
fully than his point of view does, and thi} 
chapter and paragraph headings are de 
pressing. European background and rece 
international relations are not treated ade 
quately. Yet any adult whose study o 
history ended ten or more years ago could| 
learn a great deal from such a book. | 
It is a pity that the book should weigl 
so much. Its excellent print and interesting| 
illustrations appeal to the eye, but it wil 
not be carried home oftener than need be 
One feature which deserves commendatior 
is the key to the pronunciation of difficul 
proper names. 
Elisabeth Anthony Dexter. 
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~ague Council Votes Institute of Churchmanship at Eastern Convention 


istablishment of an “Institute of 
irchmanship” by the Unitarian Lay- 
vs League for its week at the Isles of 
als in 19386; a pledge by delegates to 
‘oduce ‘‘The New Partnership” project 
) their chapters; encouraging recent 
wths in chapters and membership, 
rely due to the work of the chapter 
nsellors; consideration of the liberal 
irch as a unit in social action; and out- 
ken appreciation of the value of the 
partment of Social Relations—these 
‘e high lights and bright colors (there 
-e few, if any, dull spots) at The Chateau 
Kast Northfield, Mass., September 20- 
_ The events were the Eastern Conven- 
a of the League and the fall meeting of 


outlined its “four points,” and dwelt briefly 
on its raison d’etre. He showed how it was 
an experimental technique for making 
religion a real force in the conduct of hu- 
man affairs and in the solution of our 
pressing social and economic problems. 
Specifically he pointed out that it was a 
technique for making certain sermons by 
the minister the starting point for co- 
operative inquiry and action by ministers 
and laymen in the field of socially applied 
religion—not only in a Unitarian parish, 
but in parishes of denominations through- 
out the country. The plan, as he outlined 
it, has been explained repeatedly in former 
issues of The Register. 


Then the “jury” deliberations went 


the Sunday morning session. J. Ward 
Healey of Leominster, Mass., counsellor 
for the north central Massachusetts dis- 
trict, told of the beginnings of the coun- 
sellor system, and James W. Anderson of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., volunteer director 
of field work, described the operation of the 
plan and its highly gratifying results. At 
the same meeting, James C. Fausnaught 
of Worcester, Mass., explained how the 
Worcester chapter maintains the highest 
membership in the entire League, 225, 
and specifically how it added twenty-one 
new members last year through a direct- 
by-mail campaign. 

“Reaffirming Our Objectives in Practical 
Spirituality’? was the convention theme. 


Marco Morrow 


. League’s Council, customarily held in 
junction. 

[he decision to devote the League’s 
ditional week at the Shoals to an ‘“‘In- 
ute of Churchmanship” was voted by 
. Council at its meeting, Saturday, Sep- 
aber 21. It will be a summer school, de- 
ned to train and inspire church men and 
men to render more devoted and efficient 
vice. In its technical phases, it will deal 
h such matters as church finance and 
siness administration, parish publicity, 
motion of church attendance, lay 
dership in the church school, the con- 
+t of group study and recreation, and 
. technique of social action by the 
irch in community and national con- 
ns. It will be an ample program of 
tures, conferences and study, for carry- 
on in many fields of parish work the 
‘poses of a similar experimental institute 
roduced the past summer at the Shoals 
an independent committee. Full an- 
incement of the project and of other 
relopments made necessary by its 
nching will be made in a later issue of 
2 Register. 

\ jury panel of two ministers and two 
men discussed ‘“The New Partnership” 
lively fashion. Harold M. Davis of 
shua, N. H., member of the Council, 


Everett M. Baker 


Frederic H. Fay 


forward, with William Roger Greeley of 
Boston, who was presiding at that session, 
as the “foreman,” and the clergy repre- 
sented by Rey. Everett M. Baker of the 
Westminster Unitarian Church in Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Rev. Robert J. Raible of 
All Souls Unitarian Church in Greenfield, 
Mass. At its conclusion, the delegates re- 
peated with Mr. Greeley this pledge: ‘I 
pledge myself to introduce to my church, 
orally or in writing, the Partnership plan.” 
Regimentation? Well, Unitarians can 
stand a little of it. The plan was again 
briefly discussed at another session, and 
one convention resolution urged its trial 
by all chapters of the League. The Council 
ratified the resolution, as it had previously 
approved a similar vote by the Mid-West- 
ern convention. Details of the project can 
be obtained from League headquarters. 
An increase of twenty-eight percent in 
the membership of the League from Janu- 
ary through August over the same period 
for last year, the formation or revival of 
ten chapters and the organization of four 
federations of chapters, were items that 
came to the top in talks on the state of the 
League, and convention and Council dis- 
cussions. This upswing has been due in 
large measure to the efforts of the chapter 
counsellors, whose work was the theme of 


Harold M. Davis 


Leon Rosser Land 


Its consideration began with a paper by 
Frederic H. Fay of Boston, Mass., on 
“Sixteen Years of the Laymen’s League,” 
in which he showed the spiritual dividends 
that had accrued from the League’s enter- 
prise. It went forward with ex-president 
Percy W. Gardner warning the laymen of 
certain persistent faults of liberals and 
urging the eight “‘Present Purposes”’ of the 
League as the chart for its enterprises in 
“practical spirituality.”’ Some special ways 
and means of achieving spiritual objectives 
were considered in the discussion of ‘“‘The 
New Partnership” and in group conferences 
on church publicity, led by Ival McPeak, 
and on building chapter programs, led by 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter. 

Democracy as a spiritual objective, as a 
way of life and as a way out of our na- 
tional difficulties, was brilliantly set forth 
by Marco Morrow of Topeka, Kans., 
assistant publisher of the Capper Publica- 
tions and a League member. Rey. Eric H. 
Thomsen, a supervisor of general education 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority, inter- 
preted the T. V. A. as a stupendous enter- 
prise in “‘practical spirituality. Dr. Frank 
W. Scott, president of the League, force- 
fully presented the duties of liberals to 
their churches, to the Unitarian faith itself, 
and to “‘the improvement, not to say pres- 
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ervation, of our national democracy.” 
Rev. Leon R. Land of New York City, 
leader of the Bronx Free Fellowship and 
director of parish activities for the Com- 
munity Church, preached the convention 
sermon at the First Unitarian Church, 
with Rev. Mary Andrews Conner, the 
minister, leading in the service of worship. 
He advocated outright the entrance of the 
church into social action, declaring that 
not to act was to cast one’s influence on the 
side of “inaction and reaction.” 

Study by the chapters of the ‘‘Program 
of Social Action”? was recommended by the 
convention and the Council in a resolution 
that expressed ‘‘the hearty interest of the 
Laymen’s League in the work of the De- 
partment of Social Relations generally, and 
the League’s appreciation of its importance 
in developing the spirituality of our re- 
ligious life and the general welfare of our 
denomination.’”’ Thus the Eastern con- 
vention joined with the last Mid-Western 
meeting in another expression of great de- 
nominational interest. 

Other resolutions urged the resumption, 
where possible, of the payment of dollar 
membership dues on the part of members 
and chapters emerging from depression 
conditions, and requested the executive 
committee to send to each chapter a copy 
of the plan of the Pension Commission for 
a more adequate ministers’ pension system. 
Ralph A. MacGilvra, secretary of the 
League, had made a plea earlier in the 
convention for more general participation 
by members in the support of the League, 
particularly through membership dues; 
and Joseph Allen of White Plains, N. Y., 
had outlined the new plan of fellowships 
or “‘interneships’” for ministers, and of 
contributory pensions to supplement the 
present system. 

Besides Dr. Scott and Mr. Greeley, other 
presiding officers were John B. Nash of 
New York City, honorary vice-president; 
Herbert C. Parsons, Dr. Scott’s prede- 
cessor; and Mr. Healey. Carl B. Wetherell, 
new head of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union, was in charge of recrea- 
tion and sports. 

Attendance at the convention was 
slightly larger than last year, and the 
interest and participation of delegates was 
noticeably greater than in the 1934 meet- 
ings. Cordial greetings came from the 
Young People’s Religious Union, through 
its president, John W. Brigham; and the 
convention sent its best wishes for a suc- 
cessful pastorate to Rev. Dana Mcl. 
Greeley, who was beginning that Sunday 
his new work as minister of the Arlington 
Street Church in Boston, Mass. 


* * 


MINISTERS’ MONDAY CLUB 


The opening meeting of the Ministers’ 
Monday Club for the current year will be 
held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Monday, October 14, at 10.45 a. m., when 
Congregational and Universalist ministers 
will join in a union service to be conducted 


by Rev. Leroy W. Coons, superintendent 
of Universalist churches in Massachusetts. 
Rey. Richard Shoemaker, Congregational 
missionary superintendent of Arizona, New 
Mexico, and West Texas, will speak on 
“The Liberal Gospel in the Southwest.” 


* * 


CARL B. WETHERELL TAKES 
POST WITH B. Y. M. C. U. 


Carl B. Wetherell, former headmaster 
of Proctor Academy, has accepted the 
position of executive secretary of the Bos- 
ton Young Men’s Christian Union, it was 
announced at a meeting of the Union’s 
board of directors, September 22. Mr. 
Wetherell assumes his new duties shortly 
after October 1. 

Mr. Wetherell was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1908 and received the degree of 


master of arts in 1918. He was principal 
of the Wellesley High School from 1917 to 
1919, when he became field secretary of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League for the United 


States and Canada. In 1920 he was ap- 
pointed Pacific Coast secretary for all 
Unitarian activities with headquarters in 
San Francisco, Calif. In 1927 he became 
headmaster of Proctor Academy at An- 
dover, N. H., continuing in this capacity 
until resigning to accept the secretaryship 
of the Union. 

In his new position Mr. Wetherell will 
act as executive head of the organization, 
having charge of educational, gymnastic, 
and social work. Among the clubs spon- 
sored by the Union are a nationally famous 
camera club and a camping club with head- 
quarters in Greenfield, N. H., where the 
Union has 2700 acres of land, 300 of them 
being on the shores of Otter Lake. The 
Union’s membership of 500 is composed of 
Bostonians, although graduates of the 
schools maintained by it are to be found 
throughout the state of Massachusetts. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Raymond B. Bragg of ace 
Minn., was married early in Augus}} 

Miss ilse Meyn of Hamburg, Germ} 
Mr. and Mrs. Bragg returned to Mi| 
apolis October 1, and he will occupy} 
pulpit of the First Unitarian Society] 
which he is associate minister, Sun| 
October 6. 


Miss Leona C. Handler, who has ]} 
acting as assistant to Rev. Williany 
Gysan, minister to students in Gre 
Boston, while studying in Boston, M} 
conducted an evening service in the E 
Unitarian Church, Baltimore, Md., 
which she is a member, Sunday, § 
tember 9. 


Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., for’ 
executive secretary of the Young Peopi 


Religious Union, who is now in Gene| 
Switzerland, has secured a temporary : 


(jo 
i 


tion with the secretariat of the League| 
Nations. Mr. Southworth is employe 
the publication department. 


* * 


MRS. F. A. DIEFFENBACH 


Mrs. Ferdinand A. Dieffenbach, mot| 
of Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, minister] 
the Newton Centre, Mass., Unitar 
Society and religious editor of The Bo. 
Evening Transcript, died September 20,| 
the age of ninety-one. Mrs. Dieffenba! 
was born in Manchester, Md., in 1844, 2 
was a teacher in the schools of that city} 
a young woman. She was the princi 
speaker at the dedication of a new hi 
school in Manchester last spring, at wh 
time she was the oldest living for 
teacher. 

Mrs. Dieffenbach is survived by 
husband and four sons. 


* * 


MISS MABEL E. ADAMS 


Miss Mabel E. Adams, a member of t 
First Parish Church in Dorchester, Masq 
and for many years principal of the Hora} 
Mann school for the deaf, died er oat 
23 at the age of sixty-nine. | 

Miss Adams was born in Quincy, Mas 
and was graduated from high school the 
in 1882. The following year she began he 
teaching career and in 1901 she became 
teacher at the Horace Mann school, beim 
appointed principal] in 1919 and serving i] 
that capacity until last June. In 1908 shi 
was graduated from Radcliffe College cur 
laude, and received the Wilby prize f 
research. Recently she was the guest 
honor at a dinner and reception at th | 
College Club, at which well-known ed: : 
cators gathered to recognize her long 
service to the deaf. 


ff 
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Ann Arbor, Mich.—A panel discussiox 
on “‘the place of the liberal church in 
university community” will be held at th. 
Unitarian Church Fellowship of Libera 
Religion October 6. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will fimd the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Calendar 


October 6: 

South Middlesex Conference at Weston, 
Mass. 

October 7-9: 

Mission Brotherhood Retreat at Senexet. 
October 12-13: 

Parents’ Weekend at Proctor Academy. 
October 14: 

Personnel Committee, Unitarian Min- 
isterial Union at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., 9.30 a. m. 

Ministers’ Monday Club at 25 Beacon 
Street, 10.45 a. m. 

Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
at 25 Beacon Street, afternoon meeting. 
October 14-16: 

Iowa Unitarian Association at Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

October 20: 

Essex Unitarian Conference at North 

Andover, Mass. 
October 21-24: 

Ministers’ Retreat at Senexet. 
October 24: 

Worcester Conference 
churches at Uxbridge, Mass. 
October 26-27: 

Y. P. R. U. Conference at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

October 28-31: 
General Conference at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Dale DeWitt is minister of the Unitarian 
Church, Hollis, N. Y. 

Robert C. Dexter is secretary of the De- 
partment of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Seba Eldridge is professor of sociology at 
the University of Kansas. He is author 
of “The New Citizenship,’ ‘Major 
Problems of Democracy,” “The Organi- 
zation of Life,’’ ‘Political Action,’ and 
others. He is also editor of Crowell’s 
Social Science Series. 

Frederick M. Eliot is minister of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., and is chairman 
of the Commission of Appraisal. 

Rayford W. Logan is head of the depart- 
ment of history at Atlanta University. 

Karl Nielsen is minister of the Unitarian 
Church, Flushing, N. Y. 

Stanley I. Stuber is minister of the First 
Baptist Church, Clifton Springs, IN Ys 


of Unitarian 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapei (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and chiormaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. Holy Com- 
munion, 

Week-day services, 12 Noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday-Friday, Rev, Dil- 
worth Lupton, First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Oy PULPI 

Workmanship unexcelled 
Pulpit Hangings—Bookmarkers 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


"COX: SONS & VINING- INC. 


13) EAST. 23RD STREET . NEW YORK. NY." 


RRR REET. 
WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 


Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Fifth Biennial Conference 


of the 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
will be held in 


Cincinnati, Ohio, October 28-31, 1935 
“UNITARIANISM AND THE NEEDS OF TODAY” 


One entire business session will be devoted to a report from 
the Commission of Appraisal, and a discussion of it. In addition 
to the regular business sessions and round-table discussions, there 
will be sight-seeing trips as guests of our Cincinnati churches, and 


a fellowship dinner. 


These meetings are legal meetings of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


The round tables and their leaders will be as follows: 


I. ‘‘Centralization of Denominational Government—Do We 
Need More or Less?”’ Rev. Earl C. Davis. 


II. ‘““The Local Church—How Can We Make It More Effec- 


tive?’’ Rev. Dilworth Lupton. 


III. “The Economic Order—New Motives and Methods,” 


Rev. Everett M. Baker. 


IV. ‘Ministerial Leadership,’”’ Dr. Henry Wilder Foote. 
Decide in advance which to attend. 


The Hotel Netherland Plaza will be the conference head- 


quarters. 


Special rates have been made for our delegates from 


$3.00 per day up. Delegates should make their own reservations. 
When purchasing railroad tickets delegates should inquire for 


round-trip rates. 


Ernest Caldecott, Chairman 


George G. Davis, Secretary 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantries 


A New Jersey gentleman has a colored 
cook who had grounds for imagining that 
an errant sister of hers had disappeared 
somehow into the following of the famous 
Father Divine. He was enlisted to write a 
letter to the Father, requesting assistance 
in finding her. In due time he received this 
reply: 

“My dear Mr. C Per your 
letter of the 22d instant, I wish to ad- 
vise you that party Mrs. D A 
whom you have requested ME to assist 
you in finding, does not seem to be in 
the meeting since no one responds to 
the name when called. 

“Wishing you every Success, this 
leaves ME Well, Healthy, Joyful, 
Peaceful, Lively, Loving, Successful, 
Prosperous and Happy in Spirit, 
Body and Mind and in every organ, 
muscle, sinew, vein and bone and 
even in every atom, fibre and cell of 

- MY Bodily Form. 
Respectfully and Sincerely 
IAM 
Rev. M. J. Divine. 
—The New Yorker. 


* * 


A woman who enjoyed poor health had 
dilated on the subject for some time when 
the caller asked her aunt, aged seventy- 
nine, how she was feeling. 

“Well,”’ the old lady responded crisply, 
“I ain’t a-dying’ all the time that I’m 
a-livin.’ ’’—Boston Globe. 

* ok 

Two colored boys were having an argu- 
ment about ghosts. One of them claimed to 
have seen a ghost the night before. 

‘‘What was dishere ghos’ doin’ when you 
all seen him?’”’ asked the doubting one. 

‘Jes’ fallin’ behin’, mistah; fallin’ behin’ 
rapid.”’—E xchange. 

* * 

One of our readers says he went into 
Schrafft’s the other day and had a “‘sizzling 
platter’’ of sole. On the way to the cashier’s 
desk he happened to notice how the item 
was entered on his check: “‘1 sizzling soul.’ 
—The New Yorker. 

*x Ox 

Mother: “You got everything all right, 
dear, but did you ask the grocer how he 
sold his limburger cheese?”’ 

Johnny: “Yes, mother, and he said 
that’s what he often wondered himself.’’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Good old Addison Sims of Seattle has 
appeared in the advertisements after many 
years’ absence. If you do not remember 
him perfectly, you need that memory 
course.—The New Yorker. 

* Ox 

Hitler is going to keep Jews out of his 
army, and this is the first real break he’s 
given the Hebrews.— Nashville Tennessean. 

* * 

Now they’re debunking cod-liver oil. Is 

nothing sacred?—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educatsonal, Social and Charitable Organizations whicl 


receive the support of Unitarians | 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry § 
today. Association with the Um 
versity of Chicago adds to tk 
School’s own curriculum a wid 
variety of subjects. For inform 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. 8 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. | 
Chicago | 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
Hberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


All Souls’ Church, New York 
830 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 


See announcement in this issue of the | 


Institute of Churchmanshiy 


Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. to be conducted by the 
~| UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN at the 


ISLES OF SHOALS IN 1934 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS fo 
ministers’ pensions are due for this fiscz 
year. $10,000 at least is needed if payy 
ments are to be maintained at the prese 
rate, and more to increase them. 

Please send your gift promptly to ei 
treasurer of the 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY | 
ALBERT A. POLLARD 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston, Mass} 


Soon to appear 
in Che Christian Register | 


‘‘Mexico,’’ by Anton de Hass, professor of international relations, 
Harvard School of Business Administration. 

“The Story of the Beacon Song and Service Book,’’ by Vincent B.! 
Silliman, minister of the First Parish, Portland, Me., and Gertrude} 
Taft, associate secretary of the Department of Religious Education. | 

‘The Ministry as a Profession,’’ by Dana McL. Greeley, minister of| 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 

‘‘Germany Today,’’ by Dale DeWitt, minister of the Unitarian Church, 
Hollis, N. Y. 

“‘The Madison Plan,’’ by W. Rupert Holloway, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Madison, Wis., and by Albert Croft of the Muni- 
cipal University of Wichita, Kans. 

‘‘The Ministers’ Union of oseeicn ”» by Leon Land, leader of the 
Bronx Free Fellowship and director of parish activities of the Com- 
munity Church, New York. 


Heips children in dffiicuity. Cooperates with 


1) 
} 
| 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. i 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Introduce The Register to a friend by a trial subscription 
22 issues for $1.00 


